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The  year  1914  was  a  disastrous  one  for  Guatemala,  although  pros- 
pects seemed  favorable  in  the  first  few  months.  The  rainy  season, 
which  ordinarily  starts  in  May,  Avas  delayed  and  scanty,  and  incur- 
sions of  locusts  on  the  Pacific  slope  caused  great  damage  to  standing- 
crops.  Then  came  the  European  war,  depressing  the  value  of  (lua- 
temalan  currency  by  closing  the  markets  to  vvliich  the  greater  portion 
of  its  products  had  been  shipped  in  the  past. 

Imports  decreased  consideral^ly  during  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year  owing  to  the  inability  of  merchants  to  finance  operations  and 
of  the  people  to  pay  gold  prices  for  imported  merchandise.  Mer- 
chants in  various  lines  inform  the  writer  that  the  volume  of  business 
done  in  the  period  amounted  to  only  20  per  cent  of  that  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1913.  At  one  time  nearly  every  retail  house  in 
Guatemala  was  in  difficulties  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  mak- 
ing collections  or  obtaining  foreign  exchange  to  pay  their  bills. 

American  Buyers  of  Coffee  Relieve  the  Sitiiation. 

When  the  new  coffee  crop  began  to  come  in  fears  were  expressed  as 
to  the  probability  that  a  large  portion  of  it  might  be  left  on  the  own- 
ers' hands,  but  merchants  in  the  United  States  relieved  the  situation 
somewhat  by  increasing  their  purchases  about  6G  per  cent  over  those . 
of  the  previous  year,  while  shipments  to  Great  Britain  were  larger 
than  were  expected.  These  heavy  purchases  brought  dovrn  tlie  price 
of  gold  somewhat,  but  large  i-ssues  of  new  paper  forced  it  back  again. 
On  January  1,  1914,  the  value  of  the  peso  was  20.30  to  $1  United 
States.  From  this  point  it  sloAvly  declined,  reaching  21  on  April  21, 
which  is  practically  the  end  of  the  coffee  season,  and  22  on  July  20. 
From  August  1  the  decline  was  rapid,  as  is  shown  b}^  the  following 
dates:  August  15,  24;  August  31,  27;  September  5,  29;  September  10, 
32;  September  15,  35;  September  19,  39;  and  September  23,  45,  the 
lowest  figure  it  has  ever  reached.  After  that  date  it  slowly  recovered, 
reaching  33  on  December  9,  but  the  relief  was  only  temporary,  and 
it  closed  December  31  at  34.50.  On  Ma}^  1, 1915,  sales  were  made  at  45 
again,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  go  much  lower. 

Decreased  Govei'nment  Revenues  for  Last  Year — Banking. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shows  a 
total  income  for  the  year  1914  of  63,360,454.05  pesos,  being  1,244,100.94 
less  than  the  jjrevious  year.  Under  the  circumstances  this  Avould 
seem  to  indicate  an  exceedingly  prosperous  year,  but  when  the  total 
is  changed  into  gold  at  the  average  rate  of  exchange  of  19.50  for 
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1913  and  26.15  for  1914,  the  decrease  appears  to  amount  to  $990,170 
United  States  ^old,  or,  roughly,  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  This  would  seem  to  be  unfair  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  Gov- 
ernment salaries  and  internal  exj)enses  are  paid  in  paper,  but  all 
external  obligations  must  be  paid  in  gold  and  some  paper  salaries 
have  been  increased  to  compensate  for  higher  prices  of  imported 
articles.  Interest  on  the  public  debt,  amounting  to  $294,414.68,  mili- 
tary supplies,  wireless  apparatus,  aeroplanes,  food  for  free  distribu- 
tion among  the  destitute,  and  numberless  other  items  increased  the 
amount  disbursed  by  the  Government  in  gold  during  the  3^ear. 

While  no  moratorium  was  declared  as  a  result  of  the  war,  the  banks 
met  the  strain  imposed  on  them  by  refusing  in  many  instances  to 
pay  their  obligations.  The  Banco  Americano  was  authorized  to 
emit  more  paper  currency  and  was  granted  loans  by  the  Banco  de 
Guatemala,  which  is  understood  to  be  more  or  less  a  Government 
institution.  In  the  same  way  there  were  no  commercial  failures,  be- 
cause, as  previously  stated,  while  nearly  every  retail  house  in  the 
country  was  in  financial  difficulties,  it  was  thought  that  a  single  fail- 
ure would  preci]3itate  others. 
Yield  of  the  Several  Crops — Lumber  Cut. 

Coffee  was,  as  usual,  the  principal  crop  in  the  Republic,  the  pro- 
duction being  91,852,200  pounds,  as  compared  with  104,623,600 
pounds  in  1913;  4,726,459  bunches  of  plantains  and  bananas  were 
raised,  and  23,051  tons  of  corn,  while  some  6,000  tons  of  cane  sugar 
W'Cre  available  for  export.  Of  the  smaller  crops,  beans,  18,442,600 
pounds,  and  wheat,  27,326  tons,  were  about  the  same  as  the  previous 
year.  The  production  of  rice  22,753,200  pounds,  and  potatoes, 
30,873,300  pounds,  was  larger  than  ever  before.  Eiforts  were  made 
by  the  Government  to  persuade  people  to  plant  more  beans,  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  importation  of  these  products 
will  be  unnecessary  in  the  near  future. 

With  a  view  to  providing  food  for  cattle  and  utilizing  large  water- 
less tracts  of  land,  experiments  were  made  with  specimens  of  spine- 
less cactus  obtained  from  the  United  States,  which  experiments  were 
said  to  be  highly  successful,  and  as  a  result  the  Government  hopes  to 
be  able  to  provide  plants  for  the  districts  of  Progreso,  Zacapa,  and 
Jutiapa. 

Large  quantities  of  lumber  were  cut  during  the  5'^ear,  and  4,692,770 
feet  of  mahogany  were  exported,  the  greater  portion  being  floated 
down  the  Eiver  Usumacinta  through  Mexican  territory. 
Live-stock   Statistics. 

Stocks  of  animals  continued  to  increase,  largely  because  of  the 
prohibition  of  export  and  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the 
peo])le.  At  the  end  of  the  year  only  one-half  as  many  beeves  were 
killed  for  daily  consumption  in  the  capital  as  in  1913.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  gi^'es  the  existing  stocks  on  December  31,  1914, 
as  follows :  Cattle,  655.380  head ;  Horses  and  mules,  114,451 ;  sheep, 
402.124;  goats,  58,847;  and  hogs,  176,515. 

There  should  be  a  great  future  for  the  cattle-raising  industry  if  ex- 
port conditions  were  altered.  Land  for  the  purpose  is  cheap,  water 
generally  plentiful,  there  are  no  bad  seasons  from  a  standpoint  of 
extreme  cold,  and  very  little  chance  of  a  failure  of  the  food  supply. 
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Decrease  in  Foreign  Trade. 

According  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  rahie  of  both  im- 
ports and  exports  fell  below  the  fio-urcs  of  1913.  The  imports 
amounted  to  $10,062,327  in  1913  and  $9,331,114  in  1914,  and  the  ex- 
ports, $14,449,920  and  $12,754,026,  respectively. 

The  principal  losses  in  imports  were  in  cotton  and  woolen  manu- 
factures, of  which  Germany  and  Great  Britain  have  hitherto  supplied 
the  greater  portion;  silk  manufactures,  of  which  about  70  per  cent 
come  from  China  and  Japan;  manufactures  of  iron;  and  li(juors  of 
various  kinds.  It  is  possible  that  the  European  war  prevented  ship- 
ments being  made  in  several  of  tliese  lines,  but  the  impression 
gathered  is  that  the  consumer  is  reducing  his  purchases  as  much  as 
possible. 

Imports  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  reached  a  total 
of  $374,593 — an  increase  of  $24,226.  Flour  was  imported  to  the 
amount  of  $509,279 — an  increase  of  $114,348,  largelj:  due  to  Govern- 
ment imports  for  distribution  among  the  destitute. 

Exports  of  coffee  were  4,399,600  pounds  less  than  in  1913,  while 
prices  realized  thereon  were  about  $12  per  100  pounds,  as  compared 
with  $14  the  previous  3'ear.  In  the  past  more  than  one-half  of 
Guatemala's  coffee  has  gone  to  Germany  and  Austria,  v\'hile  a  large 
portion  of  the  remainder  was  taken  by  Great  Britain.  The  German 
market  being  shut  oft'  by  the  war,  it  was  necessar}^  to  find  new^  mar- 
kets for  the  1914  crop.  Exports  to  the  United  States  increased  from 
16,000,000  pounds  in  1913  to  28,000,000  pounds  in  1914,  but  lower 
prices  ruled  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  crop  is  left  in  the  country 
than  ever  before. 

Low  prices  on  rubber  caused  such  a  diminution  in  the  export  that 
the  Government  abolislied  the  export  duty  on  that  article. 

Complete  statistics  of  importation  and  exportation  are  not  yet 
available. 

Exports  to  United  States. 

The  exports  to  the  United  States,  according  to  invoices  certified  at 
the  American  consulate  at  Guatemala  City  and  the  agencies  through- 
out the  Republic,  during  1914  were  valued  at  $5,089,435,  compared 
Avith  $3,385,118  for  1913.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  articles 
were  as  follows: 


Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Aguacate  pulp 

pounds.. 

4,552 

.?103 

3,540 

887,956 

Antiquities 

"2'si6,'i66' 

139 

49 

500 

301 

28, 120, 022 

10,519 

GOO 

Bananas 

Birds,  wild 

bimches.. 

number. . 

2,  S72, 200 

SI,  107,335 
52 

Brooni  root 

bales 

735 

Cardamom  seed 

ro 

Cocoa 

do    . 

So 

Coffee 

Copper,  old 

do.... 

■..  do 

16,396,166 

2,384,907 

3,741.016 
717 

Gold 

11,937 

Hardv«-are  samples 

234 

9,011 

525 

Hides 

Horns 

Household  effects 

pounds.. 

do.... 

45,055 
17, 500 

723,373 
2,557 

106, 272 

53 

1,325 

Jeweler's  sweepings 

1            

213 

Mahogany 

Mica 

feet.. 

975, 279 

55, 110 

COS, 682 

3,00.1 

4 

31,738 
366 

Oil  paintings 

number.. 

i 

i75 

3,850 
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Articles. 

1913 

1914 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Orchids 

$822 

Personal  effects 

120 

1 

250 

Plants        

1,035 

1,  fi62 

Rubber pounds. . 

Skins,  deer <!o 

Sugar do — 

62, 743 
47, 285 
419, 230 

$39,6R6 
14,834 
8,392 

6t;5 

13,177 

61.8t9 

2,648,003 

6,151 

19, 512 

54,113 

15 

Total 

3,385,118 

5,089,435 

Shipping  and  Immigration. 

During  the  year  846  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  the  Republic, 
with  a  tonnage  of  1,145,401,  bringing  104,773,297  Idlos  (1  kilo=r2.2 
pounds)  of  freight.  Sailings  were  840  in  number,  with  a  tonnage  of 
1,110,105,  and  carrying  189,561  tons  of  freight.  The  year  was  no- 
table for  the  fact  that  the  American  flag  was  first  seen  regularly  in 
the  ports  on  the  Atlantic  for  many  years. 

Passengers  entering  the  ports  numbered  10,314,  of  whom  2,327 
were  Guatemalans,  4,607  foreign  whites,  and  3,380  foreign  negroes, 
while  11,725,  including  1,630  Guatemalans,  6,4-00  foreign  whites,  and 
3,695  negroes  sailed.  It  is  probable  that  these  figures  will  be  cut  in 
half  in  1915,  as  the  natives  will  not  have  the  necessary  funds  for 
travel,  and  a  head  tax  of  $50  gold  has  been  placed  on  foreign  negroes 
entering  the  country.  The  statement  is  made  that  this  money  will 
be  refunded  to  those  leaving  the  country. 

Population — Post  and  Telegraph  Services. 

The  population  on  December  31,  1914,  was  stated  to  be  2,003,579, 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  33,414;  74,677  births  were  registered, 
and  41,163  deaths. 

In  1914  the  Guatemalan  Post  Office  Department  handled  14,- 
426,443  pieces  of  mail  in  382  offices,  an  increase  of  1,189,703  over  the 
previous  year.  The  foreign  mail  received  was  25,361  postal  packets, 
and  1,218,578  other  pieces,  while  2,157  postal  packets  and  1,152,331 
other  pieces  were  sent. 

Telegrams  to  the  number  of  1,358,616  were  sent,  an  increase  of 
28.827  over  the  previous  3^ear. 

During  the  year  338  kilometers  (210  miles)  of  telegraph  line 
and  50  kilometers  (31  miles)  of  telephone  line  were  added,  making 
totals  of  6,510  and  350  kilometers,  respectively.  The  materials  for 
these  additions  were  obtained  from  the  United  States,  and  are  said 
to  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Railway  Construction  and  Concessions. 

The  most  noticeable  point  about  the  railroads  of  the  Republic 
was  that  the  Pan  American  section  from  Vado  Ancho  to  Ayutla,  the 
Guatemalan  terminus  on  the  border  of  Mexico,  was  completed  during 
the  year.  Construction  on  the  Government  line  from  San  Felipe 
to  Quezaltenango  progressed  slowly  for  about  six  months,  some 
$30,000  being  spent  on  grading.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  work  on  this  line  ceased,  owing  to  lack  of  funds.     It  is  stated 
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by  competent  en£>:ineers  that  the  gradient  and  curves  as  staked  out 
render  the  completion  of  the  line  impracticable. 

The  year  was  a  bad  one  for  the  raihvays  in  general,  as  some  sec- 
tions have  their  charges  fixed  by  charter  in  Guatemalan  curre^icy, 
and  a  depreciation  of  over  oO  per  cent  in  the  value  of  said  currency 
entailed  hea^y  losses. 

During  the  j^e^ir,  1,195,334:  passengers  and  357,583  tons  of  freight 
were  moved  by  the  railways. 

A  concession  was  granted  during  the  year  to  J.  Luis  Quinones  S. 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Guatemala  City,  through 
Barbarena  and  Cnajiniquilapa,  to  Al  Ahumada,  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
a  distance  of  abou.t  100  miles. 

The  concession  was  to  be  for  75  years,  and  no  other  company  was 
to  have  the  right  to  ]iarallel  the  line  within  25  miles  during  the  life 
of  the  concession.  The  work  was  to  be  commenced  within  six  months 
and  finished  in  six  years. 

Exclusive  rights  to  the  water  power  in  Los  P^sclavos  River  were 
given  for  generating  electric  force,  as  well  as  a  promise  on  tlw 
part  of  the  Government  to  pay  the  concessionaire  $5,000,  United 
States  currency,  per  mile  at  stated  intervals,  but  the  whole  proposition 
was  rendered  impossible  by  clause  No.  9  of  the  contract,  which  fixes 
the  maximum  passenger  and  freight  rates  as  follows:  Passenger 
rates — First-class,  40  centavos,  Guatemalan,  per  mile;  second-class, 
20  centavos;  and  third-class,  15  centav(;s.  For  freight,  2  to  10 
centavos  per  mile  per  100  pounds,  according  to  class. 

Opportimities  for  American  Trade. 

At  present  the  opportunity  for  increased  market  for  American  goods 
seems  limited,  but  now  is  the  time  to  go  after  the  market.  Careful 
nursing  of  small  opportunities  at  this  time  should  have  good  results  in 
the  future,  but  American  manufacturers  and  shippers  do  not  seem  to 
grasp  the  idea  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  tighten  up  on  their  terms. 
Judging  f r{  m  the  great  majority  of  trade  letters  received  at  this 
olnce,  Americans  seem  to  think  that  the  imports  into  Guatemala  will 
continue,  without  any  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  people  to  buy. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems  easier  for  the  Central  American  to  live  on 
the  products  of  his  own  country  than  it  is  for  most  other  people.  He 
is  able  to  sustain  life  en  a  diet  of  beans  or  bananas,  if  necessary. 
Women  who  in  prospeiX)us  times  imported  their  dresses  from  abroad 
now  patronize  home  industry.  Fewer  automobiles  are  imported  by 
the  well-to-do  people,  and  the  laborer,  whose  stock  in  trade  consists 
of  a  machete,  makes  the  old  one  last  another  year.  AVhen  affairs  turn 
and  all  have  money  in  their  pockets,  they  spend  it  with  no  thought 
of  the  future,  but  they  are  quite  capable  of  gratitude  toward  the 
people  who  gave  them  credit  in  the  hard  times.  For  this  reason  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  come  to  the  rescue  in  a  time  of  stress 
and  almost  doubled  its  purchases  of  coffee,  the  stand-by  of  the 
country,  places  the  United  States  in  a  better  position  to  sell  goods. 

It  will  do  no  harm  for  Americans  to  pattern  their  commercial 
dealings  here  on  the  German  plan  to  a  certain  extent.  There  are  25 
large  German  houses  represented  in  Guatemala  City,  with  branches 
throughout  the  country.  These  houses  act  as  bankers  for  their 
clients,  buy  and  sell  produce  on  their  own  account  and  on  commission. 
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loan  money  on  plantations  and  crops  (at  10  per  cent  and  upward), 
start  new  plantations  of  their  own,  act  as  manufacturers'  agents,  and 
-import  goods  on  their  own  account.  If  a  young  German  wishes  to 
engage  in  planting,  they  will  partially  finance  him  and  in  return 
receive  his  goods  for  sale  and  stock  his  commissary  with  other  goods 
from  houses  the}^  represent. 
Coffee  Plantations  and  Owners. 

At  the  close  of  1913  there  were  in  the  country  2,079  coffee  planta- 
tions. The  following  table  sho^vs  the  number  of  plantations  owned 
by  the  several  nationalities  and  their  output: 


Nationality. 

Num- 
ber of 
planta- 
tions. 

Troduc- 
tion  in 

quintals 
of  100 

pounds. 

Nationality. 

Num- 
ber of 
planta- 
tions. 

ProJuc- 
tion  in 

quintals 
of  100 

pounds. 

Nationality. 

Num- 
ber of 
planta- 
tions. 

Produc- 
tion in 

quintals 
of  100 

pounds. 

Guatemalans.. 

German 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Colombian 

Costa  Rioan... 

Chinese 

Chilean 

1,657 

i:o 

4 
9 
7 
2 
1 
2 

525, 356 

a5S,  353 

030 

5,018 

1,265 

1,008 

15 

110 

Spanish 

Frcni'h 

Honiuran  . . . 

Italian 

English 

Me.xican 

Niearasuan  .. 
.Imoriean 

8-1 
21 
7 
19 
20 
29 

16 

57, 402 

12,651 
1,119 
6,  ."OS 

15,3^0. 

12,046 
700 

19, 285 

Salvadorean. 

Swiss 

]\Ii.iced  com- 
panies  

11 
9 

6 

2,255 
14,185 

12,920 

2,079 

1,016,236 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Germans  own  plantations  pro- 
ducing one-third  of  the  total  crop,  and  the  natives  one-half.  It  is 
stated  on  good  authorit}'  that  75  per  cent  of  the  fincas  (plantations) 
owned  by  other  nationalities  are  mortgaged  to  German  firms  for 
from  10  to  50  per  cent  of  their  value.  German  investments  in  the 
country  are  estimated  at  900.000,000  marks,  or  $214,200,000. 

Many  of  the  more  wealthy  landovrners  kept  their  banking  ac- 
counts in  Germany,  or  with  German  houses,  and  the  cessation  of 
monetary  exchange  embarrassed  them.  As  a  result,  property  can  be 
bought  in  (luatemala  at  present  for  about  one-half  the  price  at  which 
it  was  held  before  the  European  war. 

[Centre  America,  from  report  of  the  Guatemalan  Director  General  of  Mining.] 
Mineral  Resources  of  Guatemala. 

During  the  colonial  period  the  ores  of  lead,  silver,  and  gold  were 
mined  quite  extensively.  The  mining  was  carried  on  in  a  primitive 
way,  chiefly  by  the  Indians.  In  1816-47,  after  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, an  Anglo-French  corporation  acquired  some  rich  claims  in 
the  region  between  Concepcion  and  Alotepeque,  in  the  Department 
of  Chiquimula,  and  proceeded  to  exj^loit  mines  of  silver-bearing  lead 
ore  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  gold.  The  exploitation 
went  on  for  20  years.  In  that  time,  according  to  official  data,  the 
company  extracted  more  than  40,000,000  ounces  of  silver,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  coined  into  money  which  is  now  circulating 
throughout  Central  America,  the  remainder  being  exported  to 
England. 

In  the  Department  of  Iluehuetenango  numerous  mines  of  silver- 
bearing  lead  ore  have  been  worked,  more  or  less,  ever  since  the  colonial 
period,  and  even  in  former  times.  Veins  and  layers  of  silver  are  to 
be  found  in  various  regions  of  the  present  Departments  of  Huehue- 
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tenan^o,  Qniche,  nnd  Totonicapan.  the  Almenpfor  mines  Nos.  1  and  2 
bein^  partien]n)-ly  rich,  though  there  are  other  mines  that  m^jrht 
equal  them.  Tlie  lead  mines  of  this  /one  have  been  worked  since  the 
declaration  of  independence  in  a  primitive  way,  fnrnishin<2:  all  the 
lead  consumed  in  the  Republic:  at  the  present  more  than  20  veins  are 
being  worked  by  primitive  methods,  and  yet  they  produce  a  quantity 
of  lead  which  is  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption  but  also 
leaves  a  small  surplus  for  export. 

Need  of  Capital  and  Transportation  Facilities — Other  Mineral  Sources. 

Up  to  the  present  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  rapid  progress  of  min- 
ing enterprises  in  this  zone  has  been  the  l^ck  of  adequate  means  of 
communication  along  the  Pacific  slope.  This  has  been  remedied  to 
some  extent  by  the  opening  of  an  automobile  highway  from  Quezal- 
tenango  to  San  Felipe,  the  terminal  of  the  railway  line  to  the  Pacific 
port  of  Champerico.  The  only  thing  lacking  for  an  adequate  ex- 
ploitation of  those  vast  mineral  deposits  is  capital,  and  capital  will 
doubtless  be  forthcoming  when  that  immense  wealth  and  the  trans- 
portation facilities  have  become  laiown. 

In  1869  and  1870  the  rich  gold  washings  in  the  district  of  Las  Que- 
bradas  in  the  Department  of  Izabal  began  to  be  worked.  Messrs. 
Potts  and  Knight  have  been  exploiting  those  productive  fields  ever 
since,  the  yiekl  increasing  each  year.  There  are  many  other  fields 
here  awaiting  only  capital  and  workers  in  order  to  yield  large  profits. 

In  1887  work  was  started  in  the  old  abandoned  mine  of  Sacramento, 
in  the  district  of  Mataquescuintla,  Department  of  Santa  Rosa.  The 
exploitation  was  highly  profitable  and  continued  until  1893  when  the 
ownership  of  the  mine  passed  into  the  hands  of  another  company.  A 
new  company  is  now  being  organized  to  work  those  rich  deposits  of 
lead  and  silver. 

In  1888  and  1889  the  work  of  exploration  was  begun  in  the  zone  of 
Concepcion  and  Alotepeque,  and  veins  of  silver-bearing  lead  ore, 
copper,  and  zinc  v.-ere  discovered.  The  work  has  been  continued 
since,  new  discoveries  have  been  made,  and  new  claims  entered.  A 
North  American  company,  among  others,  obtained  exceptional  con- 
cessions, but  merely  entered  claims  in  that  zone  and  acquired  lands 
in  the  Department  of  Zacapa  v.diere  there  are  some  rich  quarries 
of  white  marble  which  will  probably  be  worked  on  a  large  scale. 

Judging  by  the  extent  of  the  work  lately  done  in  the  zone  of  Con- 
cepcion-Alotepeque,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  period  of  explora- 
tion will  soon  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of  exploitation  which  will 
doubtless  reach  notable  proportions  when  the  railway  from  Zacapa 
to  the  frontier  has  been  finished,  for  the  deposits  of  zinc  found  there 
are  both  extensive  and  rich. 

Ores  of  iron,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  and  gold,  lignite  of  very  good 
quality,  sulphur,  and  rock  salt  are  found  in  the  Departments  of 
Guatemala,  El  Progreso,  Alta  Verapaz,  Quiche,  Baja  Verapaz, 
Totonicapan,  Solola,  Quezaltenango,  San  Marcos,  and  Izabal.  Pros- 
pecting for  petroleum  has  recently  been  undertaken  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  competent  judges  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
search  will  be  successful. 

The  provisions  of  the  Mining  Code  are  as  liberal  as  those  adopted 
by  the  most  advanced  countries  in  their  legislation  on  mining. 
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[Revista  Econ6mica.] 
The  Industries  of  Guatemala — Sugar  Factories. 

Guatemala  possesses  immense  water  powers  as  a  substitute  for 
coal,  and  its  capital  city,  numbering  more  than  120,000  inhabitants, 
is  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the  industries  of  the 
country. 

The  hrst  industries,  established  years  ago,  were  primitive  work- 
shops where  certain  agricultural  products  would  be  subjected  to 
simple  processes  of  manipulation  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  food. 
Such  were  the  primitive  sugar  factories  which  turned  out  very  coarse 
brown  sugar  called  "  dulce  "  or  "  panela."  Beside  these  the  country 
now  possesses  several  factories  producing  white  sugar  of  an  excellent 
quality;  during  the  season  of  1910-11  the  11  principal  refineries 
produced  15,GT5,000  pounds  of  sugar  and  4,795,000  pounds  of  molasses. 

The  wages  paid  are  moderate,  4  to  5  paper  pesos  (11  to  12  cents), 
so  that  the  cost  of  production  here  is  lower  than  in  Cuba,  v\^hile  the 
high  duty  (about  5  cents  per  pound)  assures  the  producers  a  profit 
which  weighs  heavily  upon  the  consumers.  Production  is  large 
enough  to  supply  the  domestic  market  and  to  compete  vvith  the  cane 
sugar  of  the  Antilles  and  other  regions.  The  distillation  of  aguar- 
diente and  alcohol  is  a  Government  monopoly.  The  production  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  about  2,480,000  gallons. 

other  Industrial  Enterprises, 

Among  other  factories  for  the  preparation  of  food  may  be  men- 
tioned: Flour  mills,  some  of  which  are  provided  with  modern  equip- 
ment; several  dozen  chocolate  factories,  factories  manufacturing 
aerated  waters,  artificial  honey,  and  noodles.  The  manufacture  of 
tobacco  has  made  rapid  progi^ess  in  recent  ^'•ears  both  as  regards  the 
quantity  worked  and  the  methods  employed,  but  is  still  a  small-shop 
industry,  as  there  are  hundreds  of  shops  in  the  country  producing, 
in  the  aggregate,  several  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  cigarettes,  both 
fine  and  ordinary.     The  principal  factories  are  located  in  the  capital. 

Dozens  of  coffee  factories,  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  with 
a  capacity  of  thousands  of  quintals  per  day,  will  be  found  in  the 
principal  coffee-growing  regions.  The  manufacture  of  beer  likewise 
has  increased  largely.  The  famous  brewery  of  Castillo  Brothers,  es- 
tablished more  than  a  decade  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cai^ital,  at  the 
cost  of  about  half  a  million  dollars,  is  now  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Central  America.  The  quality  of  its  products  is  such  that  they  com- 
pete successfully,  even  in  foreign  countries,  with  the  products  of  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Germany. 

The  textile  and  the  metallurgic  industries,  the  greatest  of  all  mod- 
ern industries,  are  still  in  the  making  in  Guatemala.  The  prepara- 
tion of  yarn  and  cloth  from  various  libers  has  long  been  a  house 
industry  in  Guatemala  as  in  other  countries ;  cotton  and  wool,  in  par- 
ticular, have  been  worked  since  ancient  times.  The  "  guipiles,"  the 
"  refajos,"  the  ribbons,  curtains,  and  cloth  woven  so  skillfully  by  the 
natives,  are  in  great  demand,  especially  by  tourists.  The  Cantel 
cotton  mill,  emplojang  over  400  operatives,  represents  the  progress  of 
the  industry  in  Guatemala. 
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